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strength they go back to their stripped homes, and barehanded, begin as best they can to raise a new crop and support such members of their family as may be left. Here we have the real cause of the famines in India."
FAMINE RELIEF
As to famine relief, the work of the English deserves ungrudging praise.7 They have reduced it to a science. One is sorry the brain, the energy, the talent, the zeal employed in saving life and ameliorating distress, should not have been spent in preventing famines, instead of in systematising relief. The demoralising effect of such relief cannot be sufficiently appreciated by the foreigner. India has perhaps the largest number of professional beggars in the world, yet the average Indian, be he Hindu or Mohammedan, hates nothing so much as accepting charity. The middle class Hindu would rather die than let his wants be known and relieved by a stranger. This systematic relief of the British is undermining the innate fineness of feeling and converting the people into a horde of "shameless beggars" (according to English interpretation). It is true the money spent in famine relief comes from the pockets of Indians, it is all money that has been wrung from the people at one time or another, in various ingenious ways. But all the masses feel and know is that they receive charity in small doles; it is that consciousness that demoralises them. Says Mr. J. Ramsay Mac-Donald, M.P., in his Awakening of India :
"In their strenuous efforts to provide relief when famine is upon the land, our officers are above praise. The story of famine relief in India will shine with a bright glow, after many other achievements of ours have ceased to emit a beam of light. . . . Yet this relief work, so unlike the charity which India has been accustomed to dispense, has had a solvent effect on Indian social organisation. It tends to pauperise the people, to make them lose their self-respect; it damaged the status of some; it destroyed the morals of others. Indeed the coarsening and degrading effects which come from relief works are the same in India as they are at home."
The present writer has had personal experience in famine relief, having organised private relief works for orphans and other famine-stricken people, during three of the most disastrous of these periods that occurred within the last twenty-five years: the famines of 1897, 1899 and 1907-08. He travelled widely over famine-stricken areas in the superintendence of relief, and can assert from
7For the famine relief measures of native governments in pre-British {lays, see A. Loveday's work on The History and Economics of Indian Famines, pp. 102 and 103.